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Freedom in Our Classrooms* 
by Earl James MeGrath 


U. S. Commissioner of Edueation 


IN OUR DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY recent edu 
cational developments which emphasize the value of clear 
thinking are the surest guarantee of the preservation of 
our free institutions, our free economy, and our free life. 
Our continued existence as a free people will be determined 
in large part by our ability to appreciate the fact that free- 
dom in the classroom is directly related to freedom in the 
market place, the pulpit, and the public forum. 

. . . We all agree that the schools are the instruments 
of society and should therefore always be open to examina- 
tion or criticism by the lay public. The profession should 
be willing and eager to explain the philosophy and the 
practice of education. 

But the public interest does not give citizens the right 
to make categorical assaults on teachers and administra- 
tive officers in total disregard of the irreparable damage 
they are thus doing to individual educators and in the 
long run to the children whom they teach. Some recent 
attacks on the loyalty and the integrity of educators, if 
continued, will in the end drive from the profession 
the most alert and sensitive minds. They will make the 
profession of teaching so unattractive that our most earnest 
efforts to recruit the thousands of young people needed as 
teachers in the immediate future will fail. 

All thoughtful and conscientious Americans must be 
undisturbed by the cloud of doubt that has been thrown 
over the profession by the irresponsible outcries of a few 
people. They are doing a disservice to their communities 
and to the Nation at large by their ill-tempered and foot- 
less attacks on a group of persons who patriotically are 
dedicated to our country and the ideals of human freedom 
and decency for which it stands. 

. . All members of the profession have a responsibility 
to resist the present attempts to suppress freedom of teach- 
ing and of jearning. Without these freedoms our schools 
will become like those of the totalitarian countries, institu- 
tions in which the minds and the personalities of children 
are shaped according to a common pattern. Our very 
destiny as a free people is at stake in this effort to preserve 
freedom in the classrooms of the United States. 

I believe that the future influence of the teaching pro- 
fession on American society will be directly proportionate 
to its ability to continue to increase its own competence and 
its own unity. We must have ever more teachers who 
know the nature of American life and who know how to 
prepare children to live understandingly and thoughtfully 
in this complex society. We need a strong professional 
esprit de corps growing out of the confidence that we are 
serving the Nation well in this day when our free way of 
life is under attack. 


*Excerpts from address delivered at the Educational Conference 
Observing the Inauguration of Dr. William G. Carr as Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., October 12, 1952. 
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Views of Dwight D. Eisenhower 


ARENTS, teachers, school adminis- 
p trators and others throughout the 
United States are interested in the views 
of President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on education. 

ScHooL Lire brings to its readers ex- 
cerpts from longer statements made in re- 
cent months and years by Mr. Eisenhower. 

These expressions reveal our new Presi- 
dent’s sincere faith in American education 
and a genuine desire as he himself puts it, 
“... to do anything and everything in (his) 
power to safeguard and improve the oppor- 
tunity for our children in the America of 


tomorrow.” 


For Children 


Eisenhower, the candidate for the Presi- 
dency, in October of this year told the read- 
ers of Parents’ Magazine what he wants for 
This preelection statement is 


quoted in part, as follows: 


children. 


I am deeply concerned with the 
welfare of a free people and the education 
and care of our children who one day must 
assume the responsibilities of preserving 
that freedom. 

“We We 
must keep America the kind of country that 
will encourage and develop the capacity of 
parents to provide the care, the education, 
the religious background and the affection 
that every mother knows is essential if our 
children are to make the most of their lives.” 


are a resourceful country. 


To Promote Education 


In the same statement in Parents’ Maga- 
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—on American Education 


zine, Mr. Eisenhower spoke of the vesponsi- 
bility of the Federal Government in pro- 
moting the cause of education. “The Fed- 
eral Government,” he said, “has both a 
negative and a positive responsibility in 
such matters. It must leave as much as pos- 
sible of the material resources of the coun- 
try in the hands of the people or in the 
hands of the States and local governments. 
But it must promote and encourage tested 
and successful methods of research and 
education and health care—both public 
and voluntary—for the benefit of chil- 
a 

He said further, “We must encourage 
the alleviation of the critical shortage of 
schools; we must provide better trained 
and better paid teachers; we must endeavor 
constantly to raise the standard of health 
among school children; we must aim for the 
provision of essential services to all of our 


youth.” 


As a Former President 


As early as October 1948, on the occasion 
of his inauguration as president of Colum- 
bia University, Dwight D. Eisenhower ad- 
dressed a selected group of our Nation’s 
educational leaders. Under the title, “As 
a General Becomes a President,” SCHOOL 
LirE in December 1948, reported portions 
of the first public statement made by Mr. 
Eisenhower on American education after 
his long career in the Army. 

“Today’s challenge to freedom and to 
every free institution is such that none of 
us dares stand alone,” said the new Presi- 


dent of Columbia University in October 
1948. “For human freedom is today threat- 
ened by regimented statism. The threat is 
infinitely more than that involved in op- 
posing ideologies. Men of widely divergent 
views in our own country live in peace to- 
gether because they share certain common 
aspirations which are more important to 
them than their differences. But democracy 
and the police state have no common pur- 
In today’s 
struggle, no free man, no free institution, 
can be neutral. All must be joined in a 
common profession—that of democratic 


poses, methods, or aspirations. 


citizenship; every institution within our 
national structure must contribute to the 
advancement of this profession. 

“. . Moreover, since we cannot isolate 
ourselves as a Nation from the world,” said 
the Columbia University President, “citi- 
zenship must be concerned, too, with the 
ceaseless impact of the globe’s 2 billion 
humans upon one another, manifested in all 
the multitudinous acts and hopes and fears 
of humanity. 

“The educational system, therefore, can 
scarcely impose any logical limit upon its 
functions and responsibilities in preparing 
students for a life of social usefulness and 
individual satisfaction. The academic 
range must involve the entire material, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual aspects of life.” 


On Academic Freedom 


In the same address Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
pressed his views on school and college 
offerings and discussed academic freedom. 





“At all levels of education,” he said, “we 
must be constantly watchful that our 
schools do not become so engrossed in 
techniques, great varieties of fractionalized 
courses, highly specialized knowledge, and 
the size of their physical plant as to forget 
the principal purpose of education itself— 
to prepare the student for effective personal 
and social life in a free society ... I 
deeply believe that all of us must demand 
of our schools more emphasis on those 
fundamentals that make our free society 
what it is and that assure it boundless in- 
crease in the future if we comprehend and 
live by them.” 

Referring to academic freedom, he said, 
“Historical failures in the application of 
democratic principles must be as earnestly 
studied as the most brilliant of democracy’s 
triumphs. But underlying all must be the 
clear conviction that the principles them- 
selves have timeless validity. Dependence 
by the country upon the schools for this 
vital service implies no infringement of 
this academic freedom. 

“Indeed, academic freedom is nothing 
more than a specific application of the free- 
doms inherent in the American way of life. 
It follows that to protect academic freedom, 
the teacher must support the entire free sys- 
tem which, among other things, guarantees 


freedom for all.” 


Most Important Job 


Speaking directly to America’s students 
in an open letter published as the lead ar- 
ticle in the October 1948 of The 
Reader’s Digest, Mr. Eisenhower said, 

“Today the business of living is far more 
complex than it was in my boyhood. No 
one of us can hope to comprehend all its 


issue 


complexity in a lifetime of study. But each 
day profitably spent in school will help 
you understand better your personal rela- 
tionship to country and world. If your 
generation fails to understand that the hu- 
man individual is stil] the center of the uni- 
verse and is still the sole reason for the 
existence of all man-made institutions, then 
complexity will become chaos.” 

Mr. Eisenhower went on in his letter to 
our country’s students, emphasizing the 
role education and our young people can 
play in a stronger America. He said, “In 
school—from books—from teachers—from 
fellow students—you can get a view of the 
whole ot America, how it started, how it 
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grew, what it is, what it means. Each day 
will add breadth to your view and a sharper 
comprehension of your own role as an 
American. I feel sure I am right when I 
tell you: To develop fully your own char- 
acter you must know your country’s char- 
acter... To be a good American is the most 
important job that will ever confront you. 
But essentially it is nothing more than be- 
ing a good member of your community, 
helping those who need your help, striving 
for a sympathetic understanding of those 
who oppose you, doing each new day’s job 
a little better than the previous day’s, plac- 
ing the common good before personal profit. 
The American Republic was born to assure 
you the dignity and rights of a human in- 
dividual. If the dignity and rights of your 
fellow men guide your daily conduct of life, 


you will be a good American.” 


Toward World Peace 


To the President of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 16 of this year Dwight D. Eisenhower 
wrote a letter in which he expressed his 
views concerning the exchange-of-persons 
programs in the countries of the free world. 

“I firmly believe that educational ex- 
change programs are an important step 
toward world peace,” he said. “Because of 
failures in human relationships, my genera- 
tion has suffered through two world wars. 
The threat of another will not be removed 
until the peoples of the world come to know 
each other better, until they understand 
each other’s problems and needs and hopes. 
Exchange-of-persons programs can contrib- 
ute immeasurably to such understanding 
... It is my personal hope that this activity, 
so important in the future of the world, will 
continue to expand in the coming years.” 

ScHooL Lire in December 1950 reported 
the statements of four outstanding Ameri- 
cans prepared to encourage citizen partici- 
pation in public school improvement. 
These messages, by Warren R. Austin, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, were given 
nation-wide circulation and publication by 
The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and its chairman, Roy E. 
Larsen, to whom the messages were ad- 
dressed. 

In his statement for this special occasion, 
Mr. Eisenhower said, “The American pub- 
lic school is the principal training ground 





for informed American citizenship; what 
is taught in the classroom today shapes the 
sort of country we shall have decades hence. 


To neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all our 
freedoms than the most formidable armed 


assault on our physical defenses.” 


For the States 


Speaking more recently in Los Angeles, 
Calif., in October 1952, he said, “In the 
critical problem of adequate education, we 
must now undertake to help needy States 
build schools. Such help should be ex- 
tended only where a State is doing its ut- 
most but, because of inadequate resources 
or special burdens, is unable to do the job 
on its own. 

“In such a program, the costs of main- 
tenance of administration and of the actual 
business of teaching should be borne by the 
localities and the States themselves. That 


is their responsibility. That is the Ameri- 


can answer to Federal compulsion. It is 
an American defense against Federal 


control.” 

Reverting to the statement above, which 
Mr. Eisenhower in November 1952 pre- 
pared for the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, ScHoo. Lire quotes 
again in closing this group of expressed 
views of the gentleman who will be our 


next President. 


If We Are Vigilant 
“When 


surely will be, however distant it may now 


real peace is achieved—as it 
seem—this will be a nation of better citi- 
zens, more conscious of their blessings, 
more resolute in their responsibilities, more 
dedicated to their freedoms, if even in these 
crisis-days we are vigilant that our school 
system continues to improve in physical 
facilities, in the calibre of its teaching staff, 


Where 


external 


in education for citizenship 


our schools are concerned. no 


threat can excuse negligence: no menace 


can justify a halt to progress.” 


Ten important reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission carry the 
name of Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mr. 
member of 


His 


Eisenhower has been a 
this 


term expires December 31, 1952. 


commission for 4 years. 
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Selective Service Rejectees—A Challenge 
To Our Schools 


By Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


OQ AUGMENT our fighting forces during 
Trevera periods of our Nation’s history, 
we have resorted to the democratic method 
of Selective Service. 

This process of selecting the young men 
who will serve their country in the Armed 
Forces has provided an opportunity for 
assessment of the health and educational 
status of our youth. 

lt has always been our national experi- 
ence that the results of Selective Service 
examinations have left many citizens deeply 
disturbed. Today we are faced with the 
same situation. Far too many of our 
young men coming up for Selective Service 
examinations are being rejected. Why? 
Because they do not come up to Selective 
Service standards physically or mentally. 

What are the facts? What can we do 
about the situation ? 

Selective Service examinations during the 
current Korean emergency indicate that as 
a Nation we are not coming close to meet- 
ing the health and educational needs of 
many thousands of young people. The 
schools and colleges must accept some re- 
sponsibility for this situation. The facts 
show that (1) many men have been de- 
clared unfit for military service because of 
physical conditions that might have been 
corrected or prevented; (2) many men 
physically fit have been rejected because 
they lacked elementary education and basic 
literacy; (3) others have been disqualified 
for military service because of mental or 
emotional disturbances some of which 
could have been prevented. 

Because of these examinations the spot- 
light is now focused upon a large segment 
of our Nation’s manhood labeled as re- 
jectees because they did not attain certain 
Selective Service standards in physical or 
mental health or education. 

Let us turn the same spotlight upon pro- 
grams of education, health, and physical 
fitness to see where our deficiencies are and 
what can be done positively about this seri- 


ous national problem. 
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The map showing rejection rates State 
by State included in this article shows that 
all States must be concerned with this prob- 
lem, because at least some young men are 
rejected in all States. The challenge is 
therefore Nation-wide, not local. Though 
educators cannot alone solve it, much can 
be done by our schools and colleges. 

The map shows the arresting fact that 
even the State with the best record in Selec- 
tive Service examinations turned down two 
of every ten young men examined, because 
they were unable to meet minimum physical 
qualifications for military service, or be- 
cause they could not pass a simple test of 
literacy and intellectual development. In 
the State with the highest number of rejec- 
tions six of every ten young men examined 
failed. By and large, the rejection rates 
are highest in those Stites where educa- 
tional and socio-economic opportunities 
are most limited. 

What is the real significance of the Se- 
lective Service findings? Of great current 


importance is the need to increase the sup- 
ply of manpower for the Armed Forces. 
During a long-continuing emergency like 
the one we are now experiencing any severe 
limitation on the supply of serviceable man- 
power is serious, for at best we are greatly 
outnumbered in men by the totalitarian 
powers. 

There are other implications. The 
strength of our form of government and 
of our society rests upon a healthy, intelli- 
gent, and well-informed citizenry. Men and 
women, healthy in body, mind, and spirit, 
are the indispensableelements in our whole- 
some home life, and in the well-being and 
future progress of our technological society. 
Added to these responsibilities are those 
recently placed upon us as a people—carry- 
ing on of the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership. And the welfare and happiness of 
the individual citizen cannot be overlooked, 
because the ailing, disabled, and weak can- 
not live the full life. A person who does not 
achieve his full potential because of edu- 


Selective Service Rejectees—State by State 


(July 1950 to 


April 1952) 








peeseses| 30.0% to 39.9% 
Ess 25.0% to 29.9% 
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cational limitations or physical handicaps 
for which he is not responsible is certainly 
denied the personal satisfactions that our 
society and way of life should provide. 
What can our schools do to improve this 
situation? Obviously, as suggested earlier, 
these are problems the solution of which 
“requires the concerted efforts of home, 
church, government, and all the institu- 
tions of our civic, economic, and social life. 
The schools cannot carry the full responsi- 
bility. But efforts can be made by school 
administrators and teachers to work with 
other individuals and groups in giving new 
consideration to the problem for action 
immediately and to make long-range plans 
to raise the physical, intellectual, and social 
standards of all our people, young and old. 

In a reexamination of this crucial situa- 
tion two matters ought to be considered- 
how to gain better health for children and 
adults, and how to achieve basic education 
and literacy for our people. 

There are many valuable Government 
and non-Government publications and other 
source references that can be used as guides 
in this program. These can be supple- 
mented by consultation and guidance pro- 
vided by the Office of Education, Public 
Health Service, Children’s 
other Government branches. 


Bureau, and 


State departments of education and city 
school systems can plan more effective ways 
of cooperating with other State and local 
agencies and organizations in studying 
health problems, organizing and develop- 
ing health determining 
priorities for health improvement. 
sideration can be given to the extension and 


resources, and 
Con- 


improvement of physical education and 
school-community recreation 
Particular attention should be given to the 
physical fitness of high-school-age youth 
and those nearing the age when many drop 
out of school. 

Every effort should be made to provide 
realistic education for slow learning pupils. 
We should be concerned also with older 
youth and adults who have not completed a 
full elementary education, but who could 
do so if encouraged and provided with an 
adequate program of education suited to 
Concrete and detailed sug- 


programs. 


their needs. 
gestions for literacy education have been 
made in a recent series of ScHOoL LIFE 
articles now being reprinted and made 
available by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 





Rejectees Since Korea 


Preinduction 
State or Territory rejection rate 
United States and Terri- 37.4 

tories. 
| United States (Continental) 36.3 
SE Cire anianceawen— 68. 0 
2 South Carolina___._.--_-- 63. 3 
> Mees 2 ba cc 56. 8 
4 Virgin Islands____----_-~- 56. 2 
D: RN S55. ee 95. 9 
| 1 IE cD ase enekn 99. 2 
2 Ss Se re ey 54. 6 
| Dy Rete uals secwis coe ol. 4 
Oe NS isto ets tice sd 49. 1 
Oe FNS wn dank ceintecdeee 48.7 
11 North Carolina__.....--- 45. 1 
Be Te iste ists titi niin 44. 3 
(ca tas iiieccsstind 41.5 
Be II sess bind ites ts inte 41.5 
i. eee ene os oe 39. 3 
NIUE sh cinta dead incbinbe chm bite 38. 8 
17 District of Columbia_-_-_-__~ 38. 0 
S Maine......... Meicwintt. Sas ae 
19 West Virginia___._.._---~-- 37.7 
20 New York City._._.-._-... 37.5 
ee Sika Siischidiei oe dintdciw 35. 9 
a anes ee 35. 6 
Be SOD dics cdudesinntees 35. 4 
0 EE ee ee ee 34. 9 
rn ae ean 34. 8 
ye 34. 1 
2) re 


| Rank Order of States Based Upon Percent of Men Rejected at Preinduction Examinatwn Since 
Korea (July 1950-April 1952)* 


Preinduction 


State or Territory rejection rate 


28 Pennsylvania__-_-___- coniaen 32. 1 
nn wets etme eic 31.9 
I cat ene tessa 31.9 
31 Rhode Island____------~-~- 31.6 
NS sh i ee i&. S28 
Soin no cee 31.0 
Be FN iis siti citer 30. 8 
35 Connecticut _..........-- 30. 2 
NR i a i ott alin wissen 29.9 


37 New York (exclusive of 29.8 
New York City). 


26 Geeaee.............~.- 28. 8 
39 Washington ____.__.__-_..._ 28.7 
40 Massachusetts ______--_-_- 28. 4 
41. New Jersey..........--.. 26.3 
NS ee a 28. | 
ee «Oi 
ae ee 27.0 
45. resting ............... . BiB 
| a ae 26. 7 
47 New Hampshire__-.--.--. 26.6 
8 Nebraska _- ae, 
ee eae 23.3 | 
50 South Dakota_____...._-- 23.2 | 
ain nada inacininoppunnidla 22. 6 
DE ines ni enmaamnnnane. Gaede 
S| LEI ET 20. 7 
54 North Dakota____._._.__._._-_._ 20.7 
55 Minnesota_-_ ea 20.3 
eee oe 10. 1 


*Data from Table 3, “Armed Forces Preinduction Examination and Induction Inspection Rates 


? 


for Selective Service Registrants, by States.’ 


before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives on H. 


Con. Res. 19, June 9, 1952. 


Many of the top officers of Government 
have been and are concerned about this mat- 
ter of improving the mental, physical, and 
intellectual level of thai portion of our 
young people who are now disqualified for 
military service and for the many responsi- 
bilities of life generally. President Tru- 
man, Secretary of the Army Pace, Major 
General Hershey of Selective Service, to 
name only three, have expressed themselves 
on this problem of such critical significance 
to our Nation. The President has said, 
“The primary aim of our manpower mobil- 
ization is to safeguard our national security 
through the maximum development and use 


of our human resources.” Secretary Pace 


Statement by Major General Lewis B. Hershey 


pointed out that “we are actually in a race 
with the Communists to improve the quality 
of manpower.” Major General Hershey 
said, “. . . One of the most challenging prob- 
lems of our times is a problem involving 
the physical, mental, and moral fitness of 
the youth of the Nation, upon whose shoul- 
ders must rest the future of the country and 
its chances of survival . . .” 

All educators who know about this prob- 
lem will, I am convinced, exert their best 
efforts to correct these deficiencies in the 
knowledge that good health and basic edu- 
cation are necessary for the full realization 
of the potential of individuals and the high- 
est possible standard of living in our society 
in peace and in war. 
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Team Approach in Pupil Counseling 


by Leonard M. Miller 


Specialist, Counseling and Pupil Personnel Programs, Division of State and Local School Systems 


URING the early history of the guidance 
D movement the emphasis in pupil coun- 
seling was centered mainly on choosing a 
career. There has been a noticeable expan- 
sion in the number and variety of counseling 
services to help pupils adjust their indi- 
vidual problems ever since public schools 
have accepted the concept that the basic 
objective of education is to give each child 
the best opportunity possible to reach his 
fullest potentialities for growth. 

During and since World War II there 
has been a growing recognition of the coun- 
seling role that every staff member, both 
certified and classified, assumes through his 
work with individual students. The term 
pupil personnel services is commonly used 
now to connote the range of workers. 
These include the coordinated efforts of all 
persons within the school and community 
whose primary functions are to assist pupils 
in becoming self-directive individuals. 
Some of these services are the responsibility 
of teaching and administrative personnel; 
some are handled by specialists; some are 
carried on jointly with other educational 
workers; and some are the primary concern 
of the personnel worker. 

The areas of services into which these are 
generally classified must be understood be- 
fore the team approach can be consum- 
mated. Some of the counseling duties per- 
formed by different school staff members 


are presented below: 


The School Administrator 


The success of a counseling program in a 
school system js directly correlated with the 
vision and understanding of the school ad- 
ministrative officers. Under the leadership 
of the school administrator, the objectives 
of the program and the duties of each par- 
ticipant in its development must be well 
defined and clearly understood. All per- 


*Presented at the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., October 
8-10, 1952. 
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sons who counsel with pupils should have 
familiarity with classroom procedures and 
appreciation of classroom problems. The 
school administrator must provide for a 
continuing program of in-service educa- 
tion in varying aspects of the counseling 


program. 


The Teacher 

The teacher has a distinctive role to per- 
form in counseling pupils and in utilizing 
other counseling services. Teachers have a 
responsibility to maintain and interpret rec- 
ords and to interpret certain individual ap- 
praisal materials. They must understand 
the factors that influence the lives of chil- 
dren, know how to improve the mental 
health of children, and how to treat disci- 
pline as a learning experience. 


The Home-School Counselor 


There is need in every school system for 
a specialist who is competent to counsel on 
problems concerned with the parent-child- 
teacher relationship. These persons are 
known by several titles such as visiting 
teacher, home-school visitor, school social 
worker, or home school counselor. This 
counselor must know how to study and 
evaluate home-school-community situations, 
how to promote good home-school relation- 
ships, how to develop effective channels of 
home-school communication, and how to 
utilize the counseling services of appropri- 
ate community agencies. 


The School Counselor 

Counseling duties are generally assigned 
to qualified counselors, teacher-counselors, 
or deans who have acquired competencies 
in counseling techniques beyond those 
which a subject teacher receives in her 
undergraduate preparation. Types of 
counseling relate to educational, vocational, 
avocational, and personal adjustment situ- 
ations, each composed of specific problems 
requiring many and varied procedures for 


solution. 


Other categories of counseling are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs: 


Clinical Counseling 

This type of counseling service is that 
performed by such persons as psychologists, 
psychiatrists, physicians, rehabilitation 
counselors, social workers, working in co- 
operation with related educational special- 
ists. Counseling procedures generally ap- 
ply to the identification, study, and prescrip- 
tion for treatment of persons referred for 
special attention. - 


Health Counseling 


The major counseling duties in this area 
are performed by the school physician, 
school nurse, and dental hygienist. Coun- 
seling emphasis is centered on screening 
for such conditions as hearing impairment; 
vision, speech, dental defects; and other 
significant physical defects. Counseling 
also involves the interpretation of the 
pupil’s physical and health limitations, for 
use by teachers, counselors, athletic direc- 
tors, and other personnel workers. 


Placement Counseling 

Those who counsel in this area are gen- 
erally placement counselors, school coun- 
selors, supervisors of school-work pro- 
grams, vocational and commercial teachers 
who assume a major responsibility for 
placement in a specialized trade or business 
field of work. Counseling duties involve 
assisting pupils in finding job openings, 
supplying informative on-job application 
procedures, and checking progress on the 
job. 


Services Closely Related to Pupil 
Personnel Services 


Some services of the school are closely 
affiliated functionally to pupil personnel 
services but are not of the same order. 
For instance, services related to the adjust- 
ment of disciplinary problems and provid- 
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ing financial aid are considered as part of 
the counseling aspect of pupil personnel 
services. 

Group activities and group methods are 
frequently utilized to supplement individ- 
ual counseling when the purpose to be 
accomplished can best be achieved by the 


group approach. 


Counseling and Special Education 
Classes 

There is a tendency to place special edu- 
cation under the administration of pupil 
personnel services. This creates misunder- 
standing because special education is a pro- 
gram of educational experience involving 
instruction, classroom organization, and 
school administration, designed to serve 
children and youth who deviate physically, 
mentally, or emotionally to such an extent 
that they cannot be in or profit from the 
regular classroom program. 

Counseling services contribute to this 


program by helping to identify children in 
need of them and to secure adequate diag- 
nosis which constitutes a basis for referral 
to the appropriate special education au- 
thority and for assignment to special classes 
or some other form of special educational 


service. 


Keys to Good Teamwork 

Since all of these counseling services 
are those which are generally recog- 
nized as necessary for meeting the individ- 
ual needs of pupils, the following principles 
are basic for developing a team approach. 

These services will operate best when the 
specialist in one area has enough under- 
standing and appreciates the work of coun- 
seling specialists in other areas to be able 
to recognize the appropriateness of refer- 
rals and relationships. 

Organization of the school program 
should be so structured that at least a few 


teachers may know the pupil as a whole. 





Effective coordination of these services 


may be secured either by placing such serv- 
ices within a single administrative unit 
and/or by establishing adequate coordina- 
tion among various individuals responsible 
for segments of the program as long as poli- 
cies and relationships are clearly defined. 

It is basic that responsibility for various 
aspects of counseling duties should be as- 
signed to the best qualified member or 
members of the school staff, and that all 
should work as a team under a sound ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Many basic functions are common to all 
pupil personnel workers, therefore all 
should develop competencies which will 
help them understand pupils and know how 
to use some basic tools in studying pupils. 

Organizational patterns at the State, cily, 
and county levels will help foster teamwork. 

Conferences and workshops in which 
representatives from all! disciplines partici- 
pate provide excellent means for promoting 


the team approach in pupil counseling. 


The 1952 National Conference 
On Life Adjustment Education 


RE SCHOOL EFFORTS in the evaiu- 
ation of student achievement and prog- 
ress keeping pace with the curriculum 
changes which have been made to adapt 
high school instruction to life-centered ob- 
jectives? This was the concern of the 
fifth national conference sponsored by the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education on October 6-8 in 
Washington, D. C. 

The conference was attended by approxi- 
mately 200 educators and laymen nomi- 
nated by State Departments of Education. 
Conferees included school administrators, 
directors of instruction, teachers, and 
teacher educators in all phases of general 
and vocational education. 

Activities of the two commissions on 
Life Adjustment Education have taken the 
form of a campaign to implement accepted 
educational theory through State Commit- 


tees and Commissions. This campaign. 


For Youth’ 


which is now in its sixth year, has encour- 
aged schools to study the basic causes and 
extent of early school leaving, to conduct 
follow-up studies of graduates and non- 
graduates, to utilize citizen groups in de- 
veloping improved practices and techniques, 
and as a result of these efforts and studies 
to develop more functional and life-centered 
curricula related to the needs of youth and 


communities. 


Cluster of Problems 

Persons who have worked closely with 
the life adjustment education campaign, 
after a studied appraisal of the movement, 
have come to the conclusion that for full 
realization of the potentialities achieved 
through curriculum improvement a cluster 
of problems closely related to these major 
issues must be solved. School policies re- 
lated to the appraisal and reporting of pupil 
progress must be considered. These, in 


turn, immediately involve the measuring in- 


struments and observational procedures 
used, the promotional and failure policies, 
the reports and records filed and sent to 
parents, and the roles these all play in the 
instructional program, in graduation, in se- 
curing employment, and in entering and 
achieving succes: in college. 

In all too many instances schools have 
continued to teach in terms of tests without 
concern for the significance of this practice 
upon the education of boys and girls. Un- 
der these conditions the basic factors which 
finally determine what takes place in the 
classroom are: (1) the content or values 
reflected in the tests or measurements 
against which a student’s progress is as- 
sessed, (2) the grading or marking system 
whereby success or failure is determined, 
(3) the content and emphasis involved in 
the requirements and credits which are 


ultimately translated into diplomas. 





*By John R. Ludington, Secondary Schools Sec- 
tion, Division of State and Local School Systems. 
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More Attention Needed 


For too long, little attention has been 
given to the evaluation, marking, reporting, 
accreditation, and graduation practices in 
secondary schools. Their role in determin- 
ing what happens to students as they pass 
through the high schools is not as fully un- 
derstood as it should be. 

The conference was planned to help orient 
leaders in general and vocational education 
at the secondary level to current develop- 
ments, problems, and to plan next steps in 
appraising, recording, and reporting stu- 
dent adjustment and achievement. To ac- 
complish this purpose the program included 
general addresses, panel discussions, and 
five small discussion groups. 

Major addresses in the first general ses- 
sion were made by Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, Dean, 
University of Chicago, on “How Well Are 


the Secondary Schools Doing Their Job?” 


Division of Social Sciences. 


and “Next Steps in Improving Secondary 
Education.” 

The second general session provided an 
address by Dr. Ruth Strang, Professor of 
Education.. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on the topic, “Observational and 
Other Non-Structured Procedures for Dis- 
covering Developmental Needs of Youth.” 
Dr. Arthur 


Educational 


Traxler, Executive Director. 


Records Bureau, then pre- 
sented a paper on “Tools and Procedures 
for Identifying Student 
Needs.” These presentations were followed 


Dr. C. Leslie Cush- 


man, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 


Capacities and 


by a panel discussion. 


Philadelphia, served as moderator, and 
panel members were: Dr. John Flanagan, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Paul L. Dres- 
sel. Michigan State College; Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. New York City Public 
~ hools: and Miss Ethel Wooden, Harriet- 
Whitney Vocational High School, Toledo. 
Dr. Paul 


Testing 


Diederich of the Educational 
New 
discussed “Next Steps in the Development 
of a Total School Program of Student Ap- 
praisal” as the principal speaker on the 
third general session. Mr. Wilbur Phillips, 


a member of the Commission on Life Ad- 


Service, Princeton, Jersey, 


justment Education, acted as moderator of 
a panel consisting of Dr. Warren Seyfert, 
Principal of the University of Chicago High 


School Dr. George Ebey, Deputy Super- 
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Upper photograph shows members of the Second 
National Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth, left to right: J. Dan Hull, Office 
of Education, Secretary to the Commission; Harry 
C. Schmid, Nationak Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education; James E. Blue, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; James 
H. Pearson, Office of Education Steering Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Edward N. Howell, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Paul D. Collier, National 
Association of State Supervisors and Directors of 
Secondary Education, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion; Sister Mary Janet, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; W. A. School 
Boards Association; Charles W. Sylvester, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Vice Chairman of the 
Commission; Galen Jones, Office of Education 
Steering Committee; Wendell W. Wright, Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education? 


Shannon, National 


Rosco C. Ingalls, American Association of Junior 
Wilbur Phillips, Education 


Association. 


Colleges; National 


Lower photograph shows a group of conferees at 
the opening session of the conference. 


intendent of Schools, Houston; Sister Mary 
Janet. a member of the Commission on Life 


Adjustment Education; and Dr. Morris 
Krugman, Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools, New York City. 


Report Available 


All persons attending the conference then 
participated in one of five discussion groups 
in which pupil appraisal for life adjustment 
education was discussed with reference to 
(a) High School Administration, Organi- 
zation, and Staff; (b) State Testing Pro- 
grams; (c) High School-College Relation- 
ships; (d) Pupil Accounting Procedures; 
and (e) Instruction and Teacher Education. 

Summary reports of the agreements and 
recommendations of these discussion groups 


“Not Like the Old Days” 


HE SUPERINTENDENT was subjected 

to criticism by the business and commer- 
cial interests of the City because the spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and composition of the 
graduates of the elementary schools did not 
meet the standards they assumed had pre- 
vailed in the past. 

A copy of an old examination given in 
one of the schools of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, more than fifty years before was 
found, together with a record of the grades 
the children had received. This test was 























































were made in the fourth general session, 
and the conference was concluded with an 
address by Dr. Henry Chauncey, President, 
Educational Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, on “Ways of Increasing Our 


Testing 


Effectiveness in Appraising Pupils.” 

A complete report of this conference will 
be available to persons interested in the 
evaluation of student progress and achieve- 
ment. Copies may be secured by writing 
to the Secondary Schools Section, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


——— 


given to children in a representative group 
of New York City Schools. When the re- | 
sults were tabulated, they showed that the J 
pupils had scored higher than those for | 
whom the text had been prepared, despite 
the large number of foreign-born pupils 
who took it. 

The criticism subsided when the results 
of the test were announced. 

THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS, 1898-1948. 
Golden Jubilee Report of the Superintendent of | 

| 


Schools and Board of Education of the City of 


New York. Page 38. 
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Teacher from Ceylon writes home. 


Group of foreign educators admire mantilla worn by Mexican teacher. 


Burmese teacher shows jewelry. 





URING the months of August and 

September staff members of the Office | 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
welcomed to the United States nearly 500 
educators from 50 different countries. | 
After orientation meetings in Washington, 
D. C., the visitors left to take teaching posts 
on exchange during the 1952-53 academic 
year with American teachers, or set out to 
participate in professional training pro- 
grams at selected universities, or to study 
Teather trelaces from 47 dificrent countries ot Federal Security building. and observe American educational theory 
and practice during the next 6 months. 
German educators attending an orientation meeting planned by the Office of Education. What happened to the British exchange 





: teachers from the time they arrived in New 

f York City until they left Washington, D. C., 

2 weeks later was reported in the October 

issue of SCHOOL LIFE. | 
Much of the same kind of interesting de- 

tail could be written about the groups of 

teachers and educational leaders from the 















many other countries who arrived in the 
Nation’s Capital by plane, or after a trip 
by ship across the seas—many of them in 
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ducators from For East with Office of Education official. 





British teachers who are exchanging positions with American teachers this year. 





For International Understanding 


tion of international education and friendli- 
ness. 

The following week this group of teach- 
ers and educational leaders from many 
points throughout the world left to attend 
special institutes and seminars at Indiana 
University, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation at Greeley, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State College, Ohio 
State University, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, University of Michigan, 
University of Connecticut, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Stanford University. 


rom Many Lands 


picturesque native costumes which caught 
the American eye and fancy. 

For a half hour by television a Washing- 
ton, D. C., audience enjoyed the first TV 
interview ever arranged to describe the cos- 
tumes and handicraft, and to have broad- 
cast the native language and song of so 
many educators from other lands. Traffic 
was halted momentarily on busy Independ- 
ence Avenue outside the Federal Security 
Building, as the visitors met to have a group 
photograph taken. 

High light of the stay in Washington for 
the 271 teachers, supervisors and school ad- 
ministrators from 47 different countries was 
probably the display of their native cloth- 
ing, jewelry, money, and handicraft of 
many kinds. An hour of dancing and sing- 
ing open to the public, followed the half- 
hour presentation for televiewers. Off- 
cials of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Office of Education, and the Department of 
State, took part in this unique demonstra- 
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Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, told the group before 
leaving, “As you go into communities 
throughout our Nation, you will be free to 
talk with any person, to ask any questions 
that occur to you, and you will receive hon- 
est answers from the citizens of the United 
States. No curtain will be hung before you 
in any community. No officer in Govern- 
ment will be observing you. You can see 
us as we are.” 

The group of 104 German teachers who 
later went to seven institutions of higher 
education, visited schools and classes in 
Arlington, Va., as part of their initial orien- 
tation in the United States. They rode to 
and from the schools by school bus, and 
partook of an American school lunch. Of- 
fice of Education specialists discussed with 
them during their week’s stay in Washington 
such topics as planning and improving the 
curriculum, the teaching process, the role 
of supervision in educational leadership, 
pupil-personnel services and guidance, 


parent-school and school-community co- 
operation, and knowing the individual 
pupil. The German educators will be en- 
rolled at Oregon State College, Temple 
University, University of North Carolina, 
University of Illinois, University of Cincin- 
nati, State College of Washington, and 


“he. 
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lranion teacher displays her handicraft 





George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Wherever possible they will live in Ameri- 
can homes and experience typical college 
life in the United States. 

These programs of education for teachers 
and leaders in schools and colleges and 
school systems from other countries are 
under the direction of the Department of 
State, and adn.inistered by the Office of 
Education as authorized by the Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright Acts. 

—John H. Lloyd 
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Educational Enactments of the Eighty-second 
Congress, Second Session 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


DUCATIONAL enactments of the Con- 
r gress of the United States are always of 
wide interest and concern. The Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, had an 
unusual number of educational bills before 
it for consideration; however, compara- 
tively few of them were enacted into law. 

The most significant educational enact- 
ment of the Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, was Public Law 550 providing edu- 
cational benefits for veterans of the Korean 
War. Below is a résumé of the principal 
provisions enacted by the Eighty-second 
Congress, second session, relating to edu- 


cation. 


Veterans’ Education 


Congress enacted a new GI law, known 
as “Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952” 


ee 


designed, among other things, “to restore 
lost educational opportunities to certain 
persons who served in the Armed Forces on 
or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such 
date as shall be fixed by the President or 
the Congress.” Under the new law an eli- 
gible veteran is entitled to 114 days of edu- 
cation for each day of active service with a 
maximum of 36 months. A veteran’s edu- 
cation must be initiated within 2 years after 
his discharge, and no education or training 
shall be provided beyond 7 years after his 
discharge. 

Under the new GI Education Law, pay- 
ments are made directly to the students and 
are stipulated as follows for veterans pur- 
suing full-time programs of education: 
With no dependents, $110; with 1 depend. 
ent, $135; with more than 1 dependent, 
$160. Provision is made for proportionate 
amounts for education programs on a three- 
quarter or one-half time basis. There are 
also slightly less amounts allowable for 
students pursuing programs of education 
and training which consist of institutional 
courses, and institutional on-the-farm train- 
ing courses. 

The new law stipulates that “The Admin- 
istrator [of Veterans’ Affairs] shall utilize 
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the resources of the Office of Education in 
developing cooperative agreements between 
the Administrator and State and local agen- 
cies relating to the approval of courses of 
education or training, . in reviewing the 
plan of operation of State approving agen- 
cies under such agreements, and in render- 
ing technical assistance to such State and 
local agencies in developing and improving 
policies, standards, and legislation in con- 
nection with their duties under this 
title. . . . Funds necessary to enable the 
Office of Education to carry out its func- 
tions under this title are authorized to be 
appropriated directly to such Office.” 
Under this act, section 253 (a), the United 
States Commissioner of Education “shall 
publish a list of nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agencies and associations which 
he determines to be reliable authority as to 
the quality of training offered by an educa- 
tional institution and the State approving 
agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the 
accreditation of such accrediting associa- 
tions or agencies for approval of the courses 
specifically accredited and approved by such 
accrediting association or agency.” (Pub- 


lic Law 550, approved July 16, 1952.) 


International Education — Point 4 
Program 

The Mutual Security Appropriation Act 
provided considerable increases to carry on 
the Point 4 Program of health, education 
and economic development, including tech- 
nical assistance, to friendly countries “to 
strengthen the mutual security and indi- 
vidual and collective defenses of the free 
world.” (Public Law 400, approved June 
20, 1952.) 

Vote.—Point 4 funds appropriated in the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act are allocated by the 
Director of Mutual Security to the Secretary of 
State for use by the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator; and funds are finally allotted to par- 
ticipating agencies of the Government to enable 


them to contribute assistance in their respective 
technical fields, including education. 


Bataan Day. Congress declared that 
“whereas the people of the Philippines have 
demonstrated to all other nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friendship 
and mutual security are common goals and 
the role of the United States in Asia is that 
of a friend of peoples, regardless of race,” 
and resolved that “April 9, 1952 (the tenth 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan), be ob- 
served as Bataan Day and that the Congress 
recommends that on that day the flags of the 
United States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines be flown, and that encouragement be 
given to the holding of appropriate services 
in schoois and churches and in other gather- 
ings.” (Public Law 310, approved April 
9, 1952.) 

International Trade Fair.—The Congress 
expressly endorsed the establishment of an 
International Trade Fair and Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural and Trade Center in New 
Orleans, La., 1953, in the observance of the 
Louisiana Purchase anniversary and as a 
nonprofit enterprise in the development of 
improved relations and increased trade with 
other nations, and authorized and directed 
the President of the United States to grant 
recognition by proclamation or otherwise, 
to the aforementioned trade center and call- 
ing upon officials and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist and cooperate 
with such trade fair “and inviting the par- 
ticipation of foreign nations therein.” 
(Public Law 290, approved April 3, 1952.) 


Education in Outlying Possessions 

Puerto Rico.—Congress approved the 
constitution which was submitted by the 
Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico, 
with certain exceptions and amendments. 
The exceptions which Congress made and 
the amendments which it stipulated to be 
added to the constitution are as follows: 
(1) Congress did not accept Section 20 of 
Article II of the Puerto Rican constitution, 
relating to human rights. (2) Congress 
stipulated that the following declaration be 
added to Section 5 of Article II, relating to 
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educational rights of children and compul- 
sory school attendance: “Compulsory at- 
tendance at elementary public schools to the 
extent permitted by the facilities of the 
State as herein provided shall not be con- 
strued as applicable to those who receive 
elementary education in schools established 
nongovernmental auspices.” (3) 
Congress that Section 3 of 
Article VII, which reads as follows: “No 
amendment to this constitution shall alter 


under 
stipulated 


the republican form of government estab- 
lished by it or abolish its bill of rights,” be 
amended by adding at the end of the section 
the following new sentence: “Any amend- 
ment or revision to this constitution shall be 
consistent with the resolution enacted by 
the Congress of the United States approving 
this constitution, with the applicable pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States, with the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act, Public Law 600, 
Eighty-first Congress, adopted in the nature 


and with 
of a compact.” Congress provided that the 
shall effective 
Constitutional 


said constitution become 


when the Convention of 
Puerto Rico shall have declared in a formal 
resolution in the name of the people of 
Puerto Rico that the “conditions of approval 
herein contained” have been accepted. 
The constitution of Puerto Rico includes 
provision for the creation of a Department 
of Education to be headed by a “Secretary” 
who shall be appointed by the Governor 
“with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
(Public Law 447, approved July 3, 1952.) 
flaska. 


June 29, 1935, relating to the endowment 


Congress amended the Act of 


and support of colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts so as to extend the benefit 
of that Act te certain colleges in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. (Public Law 390, ap- 
proved June 12, 1952.) 

Congress amended the National 
Act by including Guam 


Guam. 
School 


among the States and Outlying Possessions 


Lunch 


to receive Federal funds apportioned for 
the purpose of carrying out the National 
School Lunch Program. (Public Law 518, 
approved July 12, 1952.) 
Hawaii.—Congress enabled the Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii to authorize the City and 
County of Honolulu, a municipal corpora- 
tion of the Territory of Hawaii, to issue 


Vote.—The following Outlying Possessions are 
now included in the National School Lunch Act: 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 
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bonds ($5,000,000) for the acquisition of 
real property for public-school purposes 
and for the construction and replacement 
of buildings for public-school purposes. 
(Public Law 382, approved June 9, 1952.) 

Congress also enabled the Legislature of 
Hawaii to authorize the County of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to issue “public im- 
provement bonds” ($1,000,000) for the 
construction of new public-school build- 
ings. (Public Law 384, approved June 9, 


1952.) 


Higher Education 


See Public Law 
under Veterans’ 


Veterans’ Education. 
550 summarized above 
Education. 

Educational Imports.—The Congress 
amended the Tariff Act by permitting any 
educational, religious or charitable institu- 
tion to import free of duty “any textile ma- 
chine er machinery, or part thereof, for its 
use in the instruction of students and not 
for sale or for any commercial use, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe,” provided 
that affidavit is given that the substantial 
equivalent of the article imported is not 
manufactured in the United States. (Public 
Law 286, approved March 29, 1952.) 


Education in the District of Columbia 


Child Labor.—The District of Columbia 
child labor law was amended with respect 
to minors engaged for stage appearances by 
providing that a minor shall be at least 7 
years of age, shall not appear on the stage 
for more than two performances per day, 
nor more than eight performances per week, 
nor more than 12 hours per week, nor more 
than 6 days per week, and shall not appear 
on the stage after 11:30 p.m. (Previously 
the law required that such a minor had to be 
14 years of age, had completed eight grades 
of elementary instruction or a _ course 
deemed equivalent by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that such a minor could not ap- 
pear on the stage for more than two per- 
formances per day, nor more than 3 hours 
per day, nor more than 6 days per week, nor 
more than 12 hours per week, nor after 
11: 00 p. m.) 
ously required a parent to apply to the 
Board of Education for a permit at least 14 
days in advance of the date for a minor to 


be so engaged was amended to provide that 


The provision which previ- 


such permit may be applied for “at such 


time as the Board may require.” (Public 
Law 449, approved July 3, 1952.) 

Vilitary Science.—Congress authorized 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, upon of the 
Superintendent of Schools, to employ not 
more than 15 retired members of the Armed 
Services of the United States as teachers of 
military science in the public high schools 
of the District of Columbia, said teachers to 
be paid in accordance with the existing 
salary schedule in addition to their retired 
pay and allowances. (Public Law 265, ap- 
proved March 3, 1952.) 

Annual Leave.—Congress vested in the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia the authority to regulate the vaca- 
tion periods and annual leave of absence of 
all individuals employed by the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia whose 
positions are included in salary classes 
13-23, inclusive; annual leave of 
absence so granted to be in lieu of annual 
leave of absence granted under any other 
Act. (Public Law 271, approved March 
5, 1952.) 

Private Schools —Congress amended the 
Act incorporating Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D. C., by transferring the control 
of the College from the Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Baltimore 
to the Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Washington. (Public Law 
263, approved February 29, 1952.) 


recommendation 


such 


Special Days 

Citizenship Day.—Congress designated 
September 17 of each year as “Citizenship 
Day” in commemoration of the formation 
and signing of the Constitution of the 
United States on September 17, 1787, and 
authorized the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe the day in schools and churches, or 
other suitable places, with appropriate cer- 
emonies. This Act urges the civil and edu- 
cational authorities of States, counties, 
cities, and towns to make plans for the 
proper observance of this day and for the 
full instruction of citizens in their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities as citizens of the 
United States and of the States and localities 
in which they reside. (Public Law 261, 
approved February 29, 1952.) 

National Day of Prayer.—Congress pro- 
vided that the President of the United States 
shall set aside and proclaim a suiiable day 
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each year, other than Sunday, as a National 
Day of Prayer, on which the people of the 
United States may turn to God in prayer 
and meditation at churches, in groups, and 


as individuals. (Public Law 324, ap- 


proved April 17, 1952.) 


Federal Assistance 

In order to assist in the maintenance and 
operation and construction of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities the 82d 
Congress, 2d Session, made the following 
appropriations for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953: 

(1) Payments to School Districts for the 
maintenance and operation of schools as au- 
thorized by Public Law 874, approved Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, $40,000,000. 

(2) School Construction for providing 
school facilities as authorized by Title I] 
of Public Law 815, approved September 23, 
1950, $135,000,000. (Public Law 452, ap- 
proved July 5, 1952.) 

In a supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, Congress 
appropriated for payment to school dis- 
tricts for school maintenance $11,570,000, 
and for school construction $60,000,000, as 
authorized in Public Laws 874 and 815 
relative to Federal assistance to areas af- 
fected by Federal activities. (Public Law 
547, approved July 15, 1952.) 


Miscellaneous 

Revenue from Oil, Gas, and Mineral Leas- 
ing for North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington.—Congress amended the Act 
relating to the admission into the Union of 
the three States mentioned, approved Febru- 
ary 22, 1889, by authorizing the said States 
to pool their moneys derived from oil, gas, 
and mineral leasing from lands granted to 
them for public schools and the various 
State institutions, the moneys so pooled to 
be apportioned to public schools and the 
various institutions of the said States in 
ratio to the total number of acres granted 
to them for such educational purposes. 
(Public Law 417, approved June 28, 1952.) 

Indian Education.—Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre- 
tion, to convey to the Hoopa Unified School 
District, California, not to exceed 45 acres 
of JanJ located in the agency and school 
reserve on the Hoopa Valley Indian Reser- 
vation for use as a site for the construction 
of a school for the education of both In- 
dian and non-Indian pupils. (Public Law 
389, approved June 12, 1952.) 
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Teaching With Tape 


An Instructional Tool of Many Uses—Sound Recording 
By Ronald R. Lowdermilk 


Senior Specialist in Radio-Television 
Division of State and Local School Systems 


AVING TROUBLE getting that timid 
kindergarten boy to take part in class- 
group discussions? Why not use your tape 
recorder to show him that he sounds no 
different from any of the other children? 
Or, perhaps one of your students in 
Beginning French is having trouble get- 
ting those vowels to sound right. Record 
the correct pronunciation on a tape, and let 
him take the recorder to another room where 
he won't have an audience to worry about, 
and keep recording his own pronunciation 
and comparing it with the “standard” until 
he gets the two to sound alike. 
Or, maybe that educational broadcast 
series you would like to use with your So- 
comes at the 


cial Studies class 


time you're assigned to study hall. Connect 


very 


your tape recorder to a radio (or radio 
tuner) tuned to the station that will carry 
the program, and either use a radio-control 
clock to turn the two on for the length of 
time the program is on the air, or have one 
of your students turn the radio and recorder 
on for you at the proper time. 

When your study-hall session is over, 
simply rewind the tape to the beginning of 


How a number of schools throughout the 
United States make use of sound recording 
in their educational programs is reported in 
an Office of Education publication. You 
can request a copy. Ask for “Uses Schools 
Are Making of Sound Recording.” In writ- 
ing to the Radio-TV Section, Office of Edu- 
cation, you may wish also to let us know of 
your experiences in “teaching with tape.” 


the reel, and there’s your radio program 
ready to be played whenever you want your 
class to hear it, whether it’s next period, or 


next semester. Moreover, you can play this 
program, in whole or in part, as often as 
you like—one time or, according to the 
research engineers, 340,000 times—and, 
when you're through with it, the tape can 


be erased and reused for other programs. 


Fires the Imagination 


In providing a convenient and inexpen- 
sive means of preserving potentially useful 
instructional content, the magnetic tape 
recorder is serving to expand the quantity 
and variety of teaching materials available 
at the local-school level. Already widely 
used for recording samples of pupil per- 
formance for purposes of self-criticism and 
analysis, it is ushering in new instructional 
techniques and practices that show great 
promise for the improvement of teaching. 
Its use in the field of Dramatics is now 
well established, and it is encouraging the 
use of radio-dramatization techniques at all 
academic levels from the primary grades 
through the senior college. 

In short, it is doubtful that any other 
item of communications equipment has ever 
fired the imagination or challenged the in- 
genuity of teachers to the extent that the tape 
recorder has, or has achieved general ac- 
ceptance as a bona fide instructional tool 
in so short a time. 

As a matter of fact, however, school use 
of sound recording is not exactly new or 
revolutionary. Teachers have long been 
aware that it offers a wide variety of poten- 
tial instructional and performance-evalua- 
tion applications afforded in no other way 
with the same economy of teaching time and 
effort. Scarcely had the wax-cylinder dic- 
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tation recorder made its appearance on the 
business-machine market when pioneer 
teachers, here and there, undertook to use 
it for performance-evaluation recording in 
the field of public speaking. 

With the advent of the electric phono- 
graph, pregrooved recording discs designed 
for home recording appeared on the market, 
and these, likewise, were tried out in many 
schools. With the introduction of the in- 
stantaneous recorder using lacquer-coated 
discs, professional quality sound recording 
was brought, for the first time, within 
reach of the schools. Those schools able to 
afford the cost of the equipment, and fortu- 
nate enough to have a faculty member with 
the technical facility required to operate and 
maintain it, were quick to acquire this type 


of rect rd ing facilities. 


Certain Disadvantages 


Unfortunately, none of these earlier 
efforts to use sound recording in the schools 
proved altogether successful. The dicta- 
tion recorder, though admirably suited for 
its intended purpose, did not provide a suf- 
ficiently wide frequency range for remedial- 
speech work, and it proved somewhat 
awkward to use for performance-evaluation 
recording. The “home recorder” type of 
sound recorder, likewise, suffered the dis- 
advantage of a limited frequency range, 
and the discs were found to have a fairly 
high “surface noise” and a rather short 
playing life. 

The “professional” type disc recorder, 
expertly handled, did provide a frequency 
range adequate for most school sound- 
recording needs, with a negligible amount 
of surface noise, but an experienced tech- 
nician was necessary for its operation and 
maintenance. This consideration, coupled 
with relatively high initial cost, discouraged 
a great many schools from getting such 
equipment. 

Moreover, even the so-called “portable” 
recorders of this type were usually too 
heavy and too bulky to be moved freely 
from classroom to classroom. Recording 
discs were so costly that even those schools 
able to buy the equipment customarily 
found themselves sharply limited in the 
amount of recording they could do. 

Obviously, then, if sound recording were 
ever to become practicable for all the vari- 
ous uses schools were attempting to make 
of it, a wholly new kind of sound recorder 


would be required. 
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In the first place, it would need to be low 
enough in cost to permit schools to buy it in 
quantities. 

Second, it would need to be so simple to 
operate that teachers with no previous tech- 
nical knowledge or experience could use it, 
and it would need to be reasonably fool- 
proof in operation. 

Third, it would have to be capable of 
producing consistently professional-quality 
recordings, regardless of the level of 
operator skill. 

Fourth, it would need to be compact 
enough and light enough in weight to insure 
ready portability, and, at the same time, 
rugged enough to withstand the kind of 
handling that items of portable equipment 
usually get in the schools. 

Finally, it would need to use a type of 
recording medium that would bring the 
per-hour cost of recording down to a figure 
so low that teachers would not hesitate to 
use recording as widely as they might like. 


An impossible list of requirements? It 
certainly seemed so! But that was before 
the advent of the magnetic tape recorder. 





wish to build up its own local library of 
tape-recorded teaching materials. Even 
there, the per-hour cost is substantially less 
than that of comparable content materials. 
Barely a half-dozen years old, the port- 
able tape recorder has already become a 
familiar item of classroom equipment in 
most parts of the United States. Exact fig- 
ures as to the number of machines in use 
in the schools today are not available, but 
estimates by equipment manufacturers and 
by recording-tape manufacturers place the 
total at upward of a quarter-million record- 
ers, counting both those owned by schools 
and those owned by individual teachers. 
These machines are being used for the 
types of applications already suggested. 
They are also being used widely for playing 
the ever-increasing “Tapes-for-Teaching” 
content materials that are being recorded 
for class-group listening—a type of teach- 
ing material now available from twenty 
tapes-for-teaching library centers operated 
by State departments of education and by 
city and county school administrative units. 
In short, it looks as if magnetic sound 


Pupils at McKinley School, Arlington, Va., about to listen to a report one of them just recorded which will 


be played back to the class for criticism. About a quarter million tape recorders are now used in U. S. schools. 


An Estimated Quarter Million 
Small wonder, then, that the magnetic 
tape recorder should have been hailed as 
the answer to the quest for an ideal sound 
recorder for school use. It fulfilled all 
five requirements. Also with each record- 
ing tape re-usable thousands of times, per- 
hour cost of recording is reduced to the 
vanishing point, except where a school may 


recording as an instructional tool is here to 
stay—at least until technologic progress 
gives us a superior sound-recording me- 
dium. So let’s plug in the tape recorder 
and turn iton. The dramatic skit those two 
girls are starting to give demonstrating the 
proper way to make introductions might 
be something you will want to use with 
your fifth-hour class. 
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PLANNING FOUNDATION PROGRAMS 


by Clayton D. Hutchins, Specialist in School Finance, and Albert R. Munse, Research Assistant, 


OCAL SCHOOL authorities have realized 

the significance of State constitutional 
provisions which typically require that the 
legislatures shall make provision, by taxa- 
tion and otherwise, for the establishment 
and maintenance of a satisfactory system 
of schools. At the same time, State officials 
h-ve understood the dependence of the State 
upon local communities in the operation of 
educational services for the advancement 
and unification of the people of the State. 
This recognition of joint responsibility and 
mutual dependence has inspired both local 
and State authorities to favor a financial 
partnership for supporting schools. 

In all States, funds for education are de- 
rived from both State and local sources. 
The proportion supplied by the State varies 
widely, but it is usually substantial and has 
an important bearing upon the kind of edu- 
cational program that can be supported. 
Proportions derived from State revenues 
range from averages of less than 15 percent 
for some States to more than 85 percent 
for others. 

Wider variations are noted for individual 
school districts within States. Districts 
having high financial abilities may receive 
less than 5 percent of the funds expended 
locally for education, from the State, while 
others derive more than 95 percent from 
State appropriations. Variations from 
State to State are determined largely by the 
State school finance plan and differences 
among districts are produced chiefly by 
State efforts at equalization. [In recent 
years, most of the State systems for financ- 
ing elementary and secondary education 
have been called foundation programs. 

While this designation has served to 
identify the total system of school support, 
it more accurately applies to the level of 
support which the legislature has deter- 
mined as basic and essential for every child 
in the State. This State-defined level of 
basic educational support must be consid- 
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ered as a foundation only, and not as the 
total program that would be acceptable to 
any large number of school districts. This 
means that the foundation program must 
be financed in such a way as to enable local 
school authorities with the inclination and 
the ability to erect upon this foundation a 
superstructure of education which is locally 
expressive of their particular character, 
interest, and preferences. 

Discussions of foundation programs in 
some areas have been confused through 
the use of the word minimum, and through 
references to minimum foundation pro- 
This should be Ob- 


viously, there is no minimum unless it is 


grams. avoided. 
zero, and a zero level would not be accept- 
able to anyone as a basic level of educa- 
tional support. Use of the word minimum 
here apparently is intended to emphasize 
that the program is the lowest that is accept- 
able to the legislature. But this is a part 
of the definition of the foundation program 
and consequently need not be included in 
the title. 
nate the program as a foundation program 


It appears preferable to desig- 


and to define it for any State as the level of 
education which the legislature regards as 
basic and essential for every child that can 
participate. The expression “minimum 
foundation program” embodies an intent to 
make it extremely low, and that is certainly 
not the purpose of the legislatures. 

In enacting a complete and compre- 
hensive foundation program the legislature 
defines the level of support, provides for a 
standard or required contribution toward 
the support of the defined program that 
must be made by every local school dis- 
trict as a condition for participation. It 
then appropriates sufficient funds from 
State revenues to pay the portions of the 
local foundation programs which are not 
met by these required local contributions. 
This means that all districts of the State 


will then have sufficient funds, either from 


local or State revenues, to pay the full cost 

of the 

service defined by the legislature. 
Definitions of levels of educational sup- 


foundation level of educational 


port enacted by the legislatures have usually 
established a definite figure as the amount 
that must be available for elementary and 
secondary educational services. The foun- 
dation is fixed at a definite amount per 
pupil or per classroom. For instance, the 
State legislature may require that $250 per 
pupil or $6,000 per classroom be expended 


To this 


basic amount the legislature may authorize 


annually for public education. 


the addition of some well-defined allow- 
ances for other items not generally associ- 
ated with classrooms, such as tuition pay- 
ments to neighboring districts and ap- 
proved expenditures for pupil transporta- 
tion services. The total is then regarded 
as the State approved foundation program 
for the 
amount that will permit the local board of 


local school district. It is an 
education to provide all defined services at 
the level of support established by the 
legislature. 

From this total for the local school dis- 
trict is then subtracted the amount of funds 
that should become available through local 
taxation at the rate prescribed by the legis- 
lature. 
allocated to the district as flat grant funds 


Any State funds which have been 


and which are applicable to the support of 


the foundation are also de- 


The 


amount that will be required from the State 


program 
ducted. remainder represents the 
as additional or equalization aid to enable 
the local board to support the local educa- 
tional services at the level prescribed by 
the legislature. 

In defining a foundation level, legisla- 
tures understand that it is basic only, and 
does not represent a recommended, nor 
even an adequate educational program. It 
that the 


quired locally as a condition for participa- 


is understood contributions re- 
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tion will not exhaust local financial ability 
and that the local boards of education will 
have leeway to secure additional revenues 
locally for the purpose of exceeding the 
foundation level stated in the law. The ex- 
tent to which local school services will ex- 
ceed the foundation program level is a 
matter for local determination. 

This kind of plan, with modifications, is 
now in use in most of the States. Typically, 
it can be illustrated by a few lines such as 
those shown in the accompanying chart 
which indicates the sources of revenues for 
supporting the schools. In the chart, school 
districts are considered as a series of bar 
graphs of varying heights. One is shown 
left side. It represents the district 
having the lowest financial abitity and an- 
ether to the 
district having the highest financial ability. 
All of the districts of any State may be as- 


at the 


extreme right represents the 


sumed to range between these two extremes 
on the chart. Figures at various levels in- 
dicate the amounts of revenue per class- 
room. A similar chart might be presented 
indicating the amounts of revenue per pupil. 

According to the State finance plan rep- 
resented by this typical chart, all districts 
receive flat grant funds from the State, al- 
located in proportion to classroom units, 
pupils, or some other measure of educa- 


tional load. Revenues designated by the 


space just above the $1,400 line are obtained 


from local taxes at the rate specified by the 
legislature as required for participation in 
the State finance plan. Since the taxable 
valuation is low in the less wealthy districts, 
the yield is small for districts to the left of 
the chart and is much more substantial for 
the financially strong districts to the right. 

Above the sloping line stretching from 
$3,000 to $6,800 and representing total 
funds available from State flat grants and 
from local taxes at the standard rate, is an 
area which indicates a need for allocations 
from State equalization funds to enable dis- 
tricts to provide local programs of educa- 
tion at the $6,000 level defined as the 
foundation program in the chart. The less 
wealthy districts to the left receive relatively 
large proportions of their total revenues for 
schools from this allocation of equalization 
aid. The financially stronger districts re- 
ceive less, and there may be some which re- 
ceive no equalization funds at all, as indi- 
cated on the chart for those districts to the 
right of the intersection between the line 
representing the foundation program level 
and the line stretching from $3,000 to 
$6,800. Many believe that 70 to 80 percent 
of the districts of the State should receive 
this equalization aid, or that somewhat 
more than one-half the children of the 
State should benefit by the equalization 
allocations. 

One essential feature of a satisfactory 


Partnership Plan of Financing Education for the Typical Foundation Program 


Amount per 
Classroom Unit 





Amount per 
Classroom Unit 
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foundation program law is the assurance 
that local school districts have the possi- 
bility of levying taxes in excess of the stand- 
ard requirement for participation. This 
possibility of levying additional local taxes 
for schools gives opportunity for local in- 
terest and initiative to determine the kind 
of educational program that is to be pro- 
vided for children in the local school 
It is represented in the chart by 
the area above the foundation program 
level and is supported by revenues from 
any portion of the permissible local tax 
levy that is not absorbed by the standard 
This area 
also represents the proceeds of local tax 
levies for current operation that may be 
voted by the electors, in excess of any lim- 


district. 


requirement for participation. 


ited amount available to the boards with- 
out a popular vote. 

Another essential feature is that the 
foundation program for any State should be 
defined in such a way that it establishes a 
level program and one that does not dis- 
criminate against any school districts in the 
State. A nonlevel foundation would im- 
ply favoritism. Definitions which propor- 
tion the program to some base such as 
teachers’ salaries will obviously be slanted 
toward the higher levels for the districts 
having greater financial ability, since these 
districts are able to employ the higher quali- 
fied and the higher salaried teachers. This 
is not a true foundation program since it 
proposes to establish various levels for the 
different school districts. If it is advisable 
in any State to allocate more funds to the 
districts having higher financial abilities, 
such can be accomplished under founda- 
tion program plans by increasing the flat 
grant funds allocated to all districts, rich 


and poor alike. This more direct method 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Children and the City. By Olga Adams. 
Sponsoring Organizations: South Side 
Planning Board; Michael Reese Hospital 
Planning Staff; Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council ; Laboratory School: Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Illinois Institute of 
Technology; American Society of Planning 
Officials. Chicago, I]]., 1952. 29 p. Illus. 
$1.00. (Published for the sponsors by 
Reginald R. Isaacs, Michael Reese Hospital, 
29th Ellis 


Printing Department, and 


Avenue, Chicago, III.) 


The Children’s Book Field. 
[llustrating, Producing, Editing Children’s 
Books.) By Jean Poindexter Colby. New 
York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 246 p. 
$3.50. 

Civil Defense Manual, Oregon Schools. 
Prepared by the Oregon State Civil Defense 
Agency in Cooperation with the State De- 


(Writing, 


partment of Education, Salem, Oregon, 
1952. 48 p. 

A Curriculum for Citizenship. A Total 
School Approach to Citizenship Education, 
by Arnold R. Meier, Florence Damon 
Cleary and Alice M. Davis. A Report of 
the Citizenship Education Study, Detroit 
Public Schools and Wayne University. 
Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1952. 
413 p. 

Display for Learning; 
Using Visual Materials. 
Majorie East, Edited by Edgar Dale. 
York, The Dryden Press, 1952. 
Illus. $3.00. 

Guiding Youth in Home Living in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Prepared in the 
Department of Instruction and Guidance by 
Mary Mark Sturm and M. Ruth Krause. 
Chicago, Board of Education, 1952. 39 p. 
Illus. (Curriculum Brochure No. 3.) 


Making and 
Prepared by 
New 
306 p. 


Selected Theses on Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the Federal 
Security Agency Library, where they are 


available for interlibrary loan. 


An Analysis of Likes and Dislikes for 
History and Geography of 3,360 Sixth 
Grade Children. By Grace R. Stacey, Ed- 
mund R. Corbett, and Others. 
1951. Boston University. 68 p. ms. 


An Analysis of the Changes in the Social 
Adjustment of Mentally Retarded Children 
in Special Classes. By Dorothy Sall. Mas- 
ter’s, 1951. Syracuse University. 61 p. ms. 


Master’s, 


Attitudes of Teachers Toward the New 
York State Regents Examinations in 
Science. By David John Miller. 
1952. University of Michigan. 65 p. ms. 


Master’s, 


Causes for Absenteeism Among Children 
Enrolled in Austin Elementary School, 
1949-50, Corpus Christi, Texas. By 
Charles Blasingame. Master’s, 1950. Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, 


Texas. 65 p. ms. 
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A Comparison of Personal Problems of 
Freshmen Women Majoring in Physical 
Education and Those Majoring in Music. 
By Marie Jeanette Salvucci. Master’s, 
1951. Boston University. 39 p. ms. 

A Factor Analysis of Verbal and Non- 
Verbal Tests of Intelligence. By Rev. 
James T. Curtin. Doctor’s, 1951. Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. 63 p. 
(Educational research monographs, no. 4.) 


A Job-Analysis and Follow-up Study of 
1947, 1948, and 1949 Graduates of the Busi- 
ness Department of Gardner High School, 
Gardner, Massachusetts. By Carolyn Ains- 
worth Thatcher. Master’s, 1950. Boston 
University. 77 p. ms. 

London Education 1890-1910 with 
Special Reference to the Work of Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. By Ernest Stabler. 
Doctor’s, 1951. Harvard University. 311 


p. ms. 


A Manual of Explanations, Helps, and 
Suggestions for Teachers of Grade Seven 


Arithmetic. By Sister Mary Helen Lively. 
Master’s, 1951. University of Cincinnati. 
74 p. ms. 


Health Education Materials. Literature, 
Ra:lio Scripts, Newspaper Articles, Posters, 
Periodicals, Exhibits, Films. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Department of Health, Univer- 


sity Campus, 1952. 31 p. Free. 


Looking Ahead to Teaching. Prepared 
for the Division of Higher Education by the 
Bureau of Guidance. Albany, New York 
State Education Department, 1952. 32 p. 
Illus. 


The State Department of Education. A 
Statement of Some Principles for its Legal 
Status, its Functions, and the Organization 
of its Service Areas, by The National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1952. 55 p. 30 cents single 
copy. (Order from National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th St. 
NW., Washington 6, D. C.) 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be 


ordered from the publishers.) 


Participation of Colleges and Universities 
in Programs of Internship Teaching. By 
Clifford Leon Bishop. 1947. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Master’s, 


367 p. ms. 


Perception of Symbol Orientation and 
Early Reading Success. By Muriel Cath- 
erine Potter. Doctor’s, 1949. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949, 69p. 
no. 939) 


(Contributions to education, 


Relationships of Success in Beginning 
General Clerical Occupations to Achieve- 
ment in the Informational and Skill Aspects 
of the General Office Clerical Division of 
the National Business Entrance Test Series. 
By Herbert Alfred Hamilton. Doctor’s, 
1950. New York University. 276 p. ms. 


The Sociometric Technique with a Sev- 
enth Grade Class in Social Studies and Eng- 
lish. By Cleo Chapekis. Master’s, 1952. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
55 p. ms. 

A Study of Gifted Freshmen at Syracuse 
University. By Betty L. Breth. Doctor’s, 


1949. Syracuse University. 356p. ms. 
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